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LEATHER FOOT-STOOL 
Designed and made by student 



silk, for weaving purses, book-marks, and 
small bags. 

Embroidery is done in coarse linen, art 
linen, and on our coarsely woven woolen 
fabrics. 

[Note: Very beautiful examples of 
primitive and good art in basketry and 
rug-weaving may be seen in the art de- 
partment of Marshall Field & Company 
and at the Field Columbian Museum.] 

References: Owen Jones, Grammar of Orna- 
ment; Henri Mayraux, A Manual of Decora- 
tive Composition ; Myers, Handbook of Orna- 
ment; Lewis Day, Manual of Design and The 
Art of Embroidery ; Paulson Townsend, Em- 
broidery, or the Craft of the Needle ; Art Jour- 
nal, The Studio and The Artist. 



Speech, Oral Reading, and Dramatic Art 

Martha Fleming 



Pedagogic Class: This class has been 
studying the construction of the drama, 
and with this in mind has read several 
plays — Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, Cyrano 
de Bergerac, and L'Aiglon. Among the 
points discussed were: Essential charac- 
teristics of a drama. Relation of the 
drama to life. A play as an organic 
whole. What is in the mind of the writer 
of a play when he begins to write? Value 
of costumes and scenery. What should 
they do for a play? How much should 
we depend upon scenery and costumes for 
the plays arranged by the children? Do 
the children themselves demand scenery? 
Relations of the drama to pictorial art. 
Relations of the drama to music. Limi- 
tations of the drama. Pantomime in First 
and Second grades. Do the children in 
these grades naturally use language in their 
dramatizations? 

At the present time members of this class 



are writing up the dramatic experiences of 
their own childhood as they remember 
them. They are also watching and study- 
ing manifestations of the dramatic instinct 
in other children, and writing up their ob- 
servations for further use. This will give 
us a large amount of data which will be 
some help toward solving our problem: 
How far is dramatic presentation the child's 
mode of expression? How shall we use 
the dramatic instinct for educative pur- 
poses? 

Some of the spring stories written by this 
class in literature, under Mrs. Thomsen,as 
The Sleeping Beauty and Beauty and the 
Beast, were eliminated, condensed, and con- 
centrated into little plays. The Sleeping 
Beauty will be played by the First and Sec- 
ond grades in pantomime, introduced by 
music and prologue, and accompanied 
throughout by music. 

Geography: In May the Pedagogic Class 
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will study the geography and history of 
China, Japan, and Korea, and they will 
naturally dwell upon the late trouble in 
China. Some of the stories and episodes 
that have been told by those who were in 
Pekin or in other places in China at that 
time will be related, and the one seeming 
most capable of dramatization will be re- 
solved into a play. This will necessitate a 
close study of Chinese character and tem- 
perament, also a study of their social life 



and conditions, manners, customs, and 
costumes. The material for this study we 
have in the school. For references, see 
Miss Baber's outline. In this connection 
the class will read orally the address 
on Chinese jurisprudence by Wu Ting 
Fang, Chinese ambassador to the United 
States, also The Chinese View of the Chris- 
tian Easter by the same author. 

For the month's work in spoken Eng- 
lish, see the December Course of Study. 



Mathematics 

George W. Myers 



Pedagogic School 
Teachers who gather their ideas from the 
text-books as to methods of presenting 
subjects to pupils are apt to be led astray 
in many ways. One of the most common 
of these ways originates in the assumption 
that because the books usually introduce 
the subject with a formidable list of defini- 
tions of technical terms, the ability to give 
correct definitions is the first result to be 
sought. It would be difficult to commit a 
more egregious pedagogic error than put- 
ting this into practice. It is trite to say 
that the definition of a term, even though 
it may be made verbally intelligible,' can 
have no vital significance to a mind devoid 
of the idea being defined, as used in the 
unknown subject. The necessity for and 
meaning of the implications and limita- 
tions of the definition can be appreciated 
only by the master of the subject. Con- 
sequently it should be borne in mind by 
the teacher that the ability to define terms 
intelligibly marks the final, not the initial, 
stages of study of an inductive, if not of a 
deductive, science. There is then less un- 
reason in testing the degree of a pupil's 
mastery of a subject by a set of examina- 
tion questions calling for definitions than 



in the teacher's calling for the definitions 
at the outset, though neither practice is 
advocated. 

If, however, it be granted that an in- 
adequate or incomplete definition must 
sometimes be taught, either because of the 
immaturity or faulty early preparation of 
the pupil, the partial definition must not 
be taught in such a way as to hamper the 
student later when he meets the necessity 
of learning the complete definition. For 
example, to teach the pupil that "multi- 
plication is using one number as an addend 
as many times as there are units in an- 
other," or "is taking one number as many 
times as there are units in another," and 
that therefore it is not possible to multiply 
a number by %, because "you cannot take 
a number % of a time," is pedagogical 
treason. The partial truth must not be 
taught as the whole truth and then so 
thoroughly drilled into the pupil that he 
cannot make the necessary extension of 
the definition when the time comes. The 
name of the pedagogical sins which may 
be enrolled under this category is legion, 
and mathematics is the chief sufferer from 
them. 

Educators who have given the subject 



